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SOME THOUGHTS 
ON THE 


' PRESENT POLITICS or IRELAND. 


I WAS a few days fince favoured with your 
letter, encloſing the Declaration and Reſo- 


lutions of the United Iriſnmen of Belfaſt, and 


acquainting me, that I had the honor to be 
admitted a member of that public-ſpirited _ 


ſociety. It was my intention, as it certainly 
was my duty, to teſtify my reſpect, by an 
Immediate anſwer. But unavoidable engage- 


ments intervened ; and I was unable to ac- 


company my thanks with ſuch remarks on 
your inſtitution, and the objects of it, as I 
thought myſelf authoriſed to offer. Indeed, 
Sir, I augur well to Ireland from this event; 


- OE there 
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there is a great day arifing to our country ; 
excuſe me, if I deviate from the ſtri& line of 
correſpondence to exult at it. It was not 
heretofore diſgraceful to have been an Iriſh- 
man, becauſe we were ndiculed as uncouth, 
or calumniated as barbarous. No. Our na- 
tional character was eſtimable, with all its ec- 
centricities;—the mixture of dignified virtue, 
and honeſt imperfection, which a great writer 
terms, The poeſy of a noble nature. But 
I bluſhed, becauſe we permitted ourſelves to 
be impoſed on by ſhallow artifices ; in the 
exertions of your ſociety I ſee an end of this 
illuſion. 1 | | 

As if imitating the feudal cis: | who 
deemed it eflenal” to their dignity to create a 
waſte round every manſion ; it has been a 
policy of England, to depreſs, what was 
termed its dependancies. The principle has. 
been reprobated by the intelligent writers of 
the ſiſter country; and pronounced erro- 
neous, not leſs than vicious. Competi- 
tion muſt exiſt, to encourage induſtry, 
or rather to call forth latent powers, 
and exerciſe the ſhrewdneſs of induſtrious 
men; and it ſurely is better to place the 
rivalſhip in a country, whoſe ſucceſs, if it 
thall ſucceed, is advantageous to the « em- 


— 
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tal 


pire; than in a foreign ſtate of which the i 

wealth and activity will uſually be hoſtile: | 
thus Great Britain loſes in a double propor- 
tion; that, which is ſubtracted from a friend, 5 


and that, which is acquired by an enemy. 


Vet ſuch has been the practice of the Eng- 
liſh cabinet; thus was America treated, un- 


til neceſſi tated to ſever itſelf from the em- 
| pire : : thus Scotland, until, dreading a diſ- 


union of the crowns, and the inconvenience, - 
if a hardy and ſpirited people ſhould form 
an independent ſtate in the iſland, England 
purchaſed the fee and inheritance of that na- 
tion's independence by an ample conceſſion of 
her commercial advantages. In the former 
inſtance the danger of this conduct is illuſ- 


trated; in the latter we have an evidence, 
that the policy is erroneous ; for, the local 
proſperity of Scotland has not interfered with 


the welfare of any part of England, but on 
the contrary has eſſentially augmented the 


general ſtrength and riches of the empire. 
The Miniſters of England could not have 

been ignorant that the plan they purſued was 

radically wrong; but Miniſters, although 


they profeſs the contrary, and fometimes are 


believed, have one concern, in general more 
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They conſider, how they may beſt retain the 
= power they poſſeſs, and how they may ren 
der the exerciſe of it moſt commodious ; it 
was more eaſy to be popular i 1 one than i in 
both countries, and popularity in England 
was more valuable than here, Miniſters 
| diſcerned, and took advantage of, the anti- 
pathy, which from the civil wars had re- 
mained amongſt us; and leaving the Iriſh 
occupied with the pious. care of hating and 
injuring one another, complimented every 
Engliſh town with a portion of our intereſt, 
and every Engliſh favorite with a portion of 
our ſpoil. Can we blame them? When we 
offered ourſelves an eaſy prey, it was not to 
be expected that ſtrangers ſhould ſuffer the 
opportunity to eſcape, and not turn our fool- 
iſh facility to their own profit. 5 
It was not uſeful to the Engliſſi nation, 
bot. was convenient to Engliſh miniſters, 
„perhaps the fault lies nearer home, to 
155 Iriſh Ariſtocracy, to detain us in this 
ſtate of diſunion, To accommodate them, we 
have divided aurſelves into diſtin& nations. 
To accommodate them, our country has 
been impoveriſhed by Cexpences, our manu- 
| ackures 


ti 


factures ſuffered to languiſh, our peaſantry 
kept in want, and the „ of want, 
ſervility and ignorance; all political morals 
have been deſtroyed, one party is corrupted 
by an over proportion of power, the other by 
laviſh ſubjection. Writers have been em- 
ployed to foment among the Proteſtants a 
jealouſy of their fellow- citizens. Hiſtorians 
have been ſuborned to delineate a hideous 
picture of the Catholics. It has been incul- 
cated, that they are not amenable to any 
law, not faithful to any engagement, not 
docile to any government; as if it were poſ- 
ſible, that a few ſpeculative opinions in 
theology, which have no relation to politics, 
or common conduct, ſhould ſo confound, in an 
_ entire people, the natural diverſities of cha- 
racter, that without any difference of ſan- 
guinary or mild, raſh or prudent, timid 
or impetuous, liberal or bigotted, they are 
ready to attempt the moſt atrocious crimes, 
and to undertake the moſt perilous enter- 
prizes; and all without the leaſt perſonal 
intereſt, nay, in oppoſi tion to every intereſt, 
but merely to procure church livings for the 
clergy, and to gratify an idle vanity, which 
none of them, I believe, feel, that of pro- 

curing 
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curing the precedence of their religion. As 
I have touched upon this ſubject I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the Iriſh Catholics hold the ſame 
ſentiments, with regard. to religious eſta- 
bliſhments, which all men entertain who 
| have experienced the convenience of having 
lived without them. The lukewarm would 
not hazard for the church. Men of piety are 
convinced, that an hierarchy, ſupported by 
voluntary contribution, is more adapted to 
the purpoſes of religion, than when enervated 
by opulence. I make this aſſertion from my 
perſonal knowledge of the Catholics ; but 
on a moment's conſideration every man will 
ſee that the fact is conſiſtent. with reaſon ; 
the only advantage, (if indeed a gratification 7 
ſo frivolous can be called advantage) that the 
Catholics could hope from the legal pre-emi- 
nence of their religion, is the emolument of 
the clergy, and the public diſplay of ceremo- 
nies. While the Proteſtants continue, what 5 
they now are, opulent, powerful, and firm 
in their religious principles; ſuch an altera- 
tion could not be procured, without commo- 
tion; and is it not ſuppoſing them a race of 
madmen, to delieve, that for ſuch trivial 
objects, they ſhould interrupt the public 
harmony, 


T7 

harmony, in which, as deeply, as any other 
| body in the nation, they are intereſted ? 

I will alſo remark here, on the general 
imputations thrown out againſt the character 
of the Iriſh Catholics ; that beſides the hiſ- 
torical facts, by which theſe charges are re- 
futed; there is a circumſtance of internal 
evidence, amounting in my mind to de- 
monſtration, which proves them to have 
been leſs vindictive, and leſs ſanguinary, than 
any nation amongſt whom foreigners had for- 
cibly obtained a ſettlement. Thoſe, who 
acquired property by the various revolutions, 
inſtantly took poſſeſſion of their eſtates, built 
manſions, and fixed their reſidence. Now 
unleſs they had a complete certainty, that 
they could live ſecure, they would have 
taken the precaution to form villages, or 
towns, or ſome mode of aſſociation for com- 
mon ſafety : as they did not, I conclude the 
natives to have been, even then, peaceable 5 
and acquieſcing. In the reign of Charles the 
Second, the towns were ſo Se ed, that 
very conſiderable advantages were offered to 
thoſe who would conſent to occupy them. 

But to return from my digreſſion. Theſe 
intrigues were not ſufficient; the agents, 

| whether 


8) 
beer SMES or domeſtic, | of this profligate 
and ruinous ſyſtem, were aware that a little 
leiſure for reflection muſt remove our alarms ; 


muſt teach us that it is no way neceſſary to 
agree in abſtruſe queſtions of theology, in 


dtder to purſue our common intereſt, and the 


Intereſt of our country. Deſirous to fruſ- 
trate the poſſibility of accommodating our 
differences, they called in intereſt to widen 
the breach which paſſion had unfortunately 

made, and endeavoured to prevent even the 
intercourſe of ſocial life, which might tend 
to mitigate our animoſity. Laws were en- 
acted againſt the Catholics which Proteſ- 
tants had ſtrong temptations to enforce. 
Upon the Proteſtants was to devolve the 
entire odium of putting them into execution. 
When theſe latter had proceeded ſo far as 
was neceſſary to render them hateful to their 
countrymen, to Adminiſtration was reſerved 
the grateful duty of interfering with a diſplay 

of moderation, and of announcing to the 
Catholics, how much they were indebted to 
the kindneſs of Government for protection 
| againſt the mercileſs perſecution of their 
fellow-citizens. Hence the obſequious jar- 


gon which many Catholics think themſelves 
bound 


: (43 
bound to uſe ; hence the great habits of de- 
pendance on Government, which that peo- 
ple has contracted. There is no doubt, that 
the Proteſtants of Ireland did ſuffer their Ca- 


tholic countrymen to receive great obligati- 


ons from the executive power. The law of 
Poynings was conſidered by them for many 


years our ſole protection. Statutes revoltings” 
to humanity were ſuppreſſed by virtue of 


this power. The operation of the exiſting 


penalties was alſo by the Crown not a little 


mitigated. But at beſt, this only proves, 
that Government had more wiſdom than the 


Proteſtant people, or its inſtigators, the 


ariſtocracy. If another conduct had been 


purſued, the country muſt of conſequence 


have been depopulated. Urged as a plea of 
merit, this moderation is no more than what 
a highwayman might offer, that he has not 


effected all the miſchief he had power to per- 
petrate: what Cicero acknowledged to 
Antony, latronis beneficium quia me non ju- 


gulaverat. Let it not be inſinuated that! 


offer this ſtatement as reproof. I am wil- 
ling to allow liberally for the unfortunate 
ſpirit, that prevailed i in Ireland; and to par- 


don even to thoſe who were our moſt deter- 
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mined enemies the errors they retract, and 
atone for. But whilſt I walk with a recon- 
ciled friend over thoſe fields which our ſtrife 
had deluged with blood, ſhall we not drop a 
tear at the monuments of our folly, ſhall we 
not look with regret on the piles of carnage 
that remain, and derive from them a ſalutary 
* admonition for our future conduct? 
Every government that exiſted, | except 
_ours, endeavoured to effect a coalition among 
its ſubjects, when divided by the accidental 
diverſity of ſentiment, origin, or attachment. 
Did the houſe of Tudor, when it obtained 
the Britiſh throne, ſeek by ill-timed prefe- 
rences to perpetuate the antipathy of the 
rival roſes? Has not the entire reign f 
George the third been occupied, in with- 
drawing the Scotch, from their predilection 
7 to the family of Stuart? When the Saxons 
E eſtabliſned themſelves in Britain, when the 
northern nations overran the empire, when 
William the Firſt conquered England, the 
victorious nations incorporated with the van- 
quiſhed; manners, races, languages were 
blended. It now is an hundred years ſince 
the laſt Engliſh colony ſettled in Ireland, 
and the races could not early in the preſent 
| century 
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century have been more divided than they 
now are. If there was any object in contem- 
plation but to render us a debaſed people, 
we ſhould have been treated like other na- 
tions. But we are not. Intereſted perſons 
keep us at variance, in order to render each 
party dependant, and to manage all, Why 
we ſuffer them, I know not, unleſs as was 
ſaid of the Jews, quos deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat. Much of the arcana of this vil- 
lainy, may be ſeen in Primate Boulter's ſtate 
letters. To prove that it is not entirely ex- 
ploded, I refer you to. that libel on the com- 
mon underſtanding and information of Ire- 
land, the catechiſm for the uſe of the Pro- 
teſtant charter-ſchools. Primate Boulter, 

who reſided here in quality of an Engliſh 
overſeer, early in the preſent century, ſpeak- | 
ing of the tumult relative to Woods's half- 
pence, fays, © the worſt of this affair is, 
that it unites Papiſts and Proteſtants, and if 
that reconciliation ſhall take place, there is 
an end to Engliſh influence in this country. 
If Engliſh influence implies, the corrupt 
miſrule, which, in the days of that prelate, 
harraſſed Ireland; I truſt there is little 
doubt, that the prophecy will be verified. 
CY Þ If 


„ 

If he deſigned the confederacy of two inde- 
pendent kingdoms, of whom the ſtrength 

is united and the intereſts common; who are 
ſworn to ſtand or fall together; even in our 
days, perhaps, we may ſhew, that the pre- 
diction was raſhly hazarded; that the unity 
of the empire can be maintained without the 
degradation of any of its members; that it 
may beſt be preſerved by a coalition, not alone 
of the whole Iriſh, but of the whole Britiſh 
and Iriſh people, purſuing the fame views, 

attached to the ſame ſovereign, ones 


in the ſame conſtitution. 


The declaration of the als has well 
deſcribed the ſtate of Ireland“ we have no 
national government.” But ſo ſucceſsfully. 
have deſigning men laboured to embroil us, 
that I am compelled to rejoice at the humi- 
lation of my country. In the temper that 
prevailed, it was fortunate we had been de- 
prived of our national government ; if the 


intrigues of England had not cauſed a diverſion 7 


and prevented the Proteſtants from obtaining 

the power, they might have expected to en- 
joy, the ſituation of the Catholics would 
have been deplorable; inſtead of a deſpotiſm 
ſoftened by modern manners, under which 


_ mev 


NC 
they ſuffered, they would in ſome parts of 


Ireland have been reduced to a ſtate not dif- 
fering widely from domeſtic ſlavery. The 
cares of this country have hitherto, like thoſe 
of an Inquiſition, been directed to the ſup- 
preſſion of a proſcribed ſect; and its politics 
limited, like thoſe of a monaſtery, to pro- 
5 curing proſelytes. I rejoice that no national 
Government exiſted, and until I ſee ample 
ſecurity for future good conduct given by the | 
Proteſtants ; I ſhall continue not to regret that 
there exiſts no national Government. 
Your town has long been the depoſitary of 
public ſpirit, your citizens to their eternal 
honor have made the firſt advances in this 
cauſe ; ſome other bodies of proteſtants have 
acknowledged their error, and taken fteps to 
atone for it ; but more decifive meaſures are 
ſtill to be adopted ; you are conſtituents, you 
can addreſs your repreſentatives; you are 
men ; you formerly declined to enforce cer- 
tain Engliſh ſtatutes, you can refuſe to coun- 
tenance at preſent thoſe who are ſtill anxious 
to perſecute; you can agree to conſider him, 
an enemy to his country, who himſelf or by 
his agents, puts the Popery Oath at an Elec- 
a tion. Fou can agree unanimouſly to with- 
draw 
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draw your ſupport from ſuch candidate. | The ö 
laws will not execute themſelves, and by 
theſe means, if the legiſlature ſhould differ 


from the nation, they will become obſolete. 


It has been the greateſt blefling, that ever 
occurred to, Ireland, that the project of reform, 
produced ſome years back in this country, 
was defcated; it would not have removed 
corruption, but changed it from bad to worſe; 
and our ſituation would have been irretrieva- 
ble, as ſubſequent amendments muſt have 
become extremely difficult. It is the misfor- 
tune of this country, that the number of elec- 
tors bears no proportion to the population. . 
This reform did not propoſe to augment the 
electors, but it would have conferred new 
rights on the preſent exiſting body : The 
commodity to be bartered would in conſe- 
quence have riſen in value, and the tempta- 
tion to diſpoſe of it, become ſtronger. If the 
conſtituents were tenfold, what now they are, 
acts of protection and kindneſs, by which 
public ſpirit is deſtroyed, could not be offered 
to all; and for a fraction, it could anſwer n 
purpoſe to undertake them; in the preſent 
ſtate of county repreſentation, in vain would 
country gentlemen endeavor to dictate to their 
repreſentative ; 5 


— 
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repreſentative; by the ſacrifice of a ſmall 
annual ſum, he can make ſo many forty ſhil- 
ling freeholders, as will render their exertions 

ineffectual ; thus the conteſt is, not, who 
ſhall beſt conſult his country's intereſt in 
Parliament; but who can procure the great- 
eſt number of indigent Proteſtants ; whom 
he may convert into dependant freeholders. 
Another inconvenience ariſes from this ſyſtem: 
the lower order of Roman Catholics are diſ- 
couraged from improving, and diſheartened 
by the continual preference Proteſtants of the 
. rank obtain above them; and the free- 
holder becomes indolent, becauſe he ſees an 
avenue different from Induſtry, by which he 
may attain ſome independence, and a great 
ſuperiority of importance above his fellows. 
Equalizing rights muſt then produce a twofold 
benefit: diminiſhing the vanity of the poor 
Proteſtant, and elevating the ſpirit of the poor 
Roman Catholic ; it will leave to both but 
one honeſt competition, to cultivate and te 
improve the country. 

I will illuſtrate more ſtrongly my aac; 
that the plan of reform, propoſed by Mr. 
Flood and Mr. Brownlow from the Conven- 
tion to Parliament, en have produced a 


great 
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great national -calamity. A portion, already 
too powerful, when conſidered with relation 


to the reſt, of the people was to receive ad- 


ditional aggrandizement. In proportion as the 
influence of the Proteſtant inhabitants in- 
creaſes, their paſſions muſt be flattered and 


their intereſt gratified, at the expence, no 


doubt of the remaining inhabitants; every 


animoſity againſt Catholics muſt be humored, 


and while the ſects are at variance, we know 
ſuch animoſi ties will occur: without prefe- 
rence to an induſtrious or improving tenant, 

every foot of ground at all valuable will be 


leaſed to Proteſtants. It was in fact a bill for 


completing, what that abominable Popery 


code had left unaccompliſhed ; for converting 
the Catholic peaſantry into mere hewers of 


wood and drawers of water; or hunting them 


into bogs and mountains. If carried into ef- 


fect, it would have proved an eternal bar to 


the cultivation of the country; nay, every 
| landlord would have ſuſtained a diminution 
of his rent-roll. Had the Catholics acted 

wiſely at that time, or in the manner I truſt 
they will, if a ſimilar occurrence ſhould 


again afford occaſion ; they ought by aſſidu- 
Tons 5 „ =. 0a 


EW Y | 
ous n and a ſtrong petition to Par- 
liament to have oppoſed the meaſure. 

But it is not alone that this project would 
have proved ruinous to the Catholics; it was 


inſufficient for the purpoſe deſigned, and 
to the Proteſtants muſt have been uſeleſs. 


Boroughs inſtead of dependant, ſhould have 


become vilely corrupt, and whatever political 
morals are in the nation have been utterly 
ſubverted. Let me exemplify this aſſertion, 
by an inſtance, which J ſhall take the liberty 
to make perſonal, that the evidence may be 
perſpicuous. Let us ſuppoſe that the Duke of 
Leinſter, (whom every friend to Ireland names 


with honor, ) | poſſeſſes a power to nominate - 


the repreſentatives of three boroughs. If the 
plan of reform, I allude to, had been accom- 
pliſhed, theſe boroughs ſhould have been 
thrown open to the Proteſtant inhabitants; 
that is each to leſs than one hundred perſons. 


| Over ſo ſmall a number, the influence of the 


original patron would not have been deſtroy - 


ed, this effect alone was likely to enſue 


from the alteration, that he would have been 
_ obliged to encreaſe his aſſiduity to individuals, 


and on the whole to adopt a conduct of elec- 


tioneering ſtratagems. If the electors were 
OE * compliant 
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which the baſis is not impartial liberty ; and 
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compliant, he ſhould be attentive to gratify 


their private intereſt and thoſe of their con- 


nexions. If refractory, by introducing addi- 
tional Proteſtant reſidents he could counter- 
balance them; in either caſe the entire burden 
falls on the disfranchiſed Roman Catholics. 

But grant that you could ſucceed, to ouſt 


the borough proprietor, from his influence, 
it does not follow that the elector, who ob- 


tained thefe new powers, would be made 


more virtuous by the acquifition—as hap- 


pens, in ſome inſtances under your own in- 
ſpection; the voters, being neither ſufficiently 
opulent to refiſt coruption, nor ſufficiently 


numerous to render individual venality imma- | 
terial, repreſentation would become the eaſy ; 
| | prey of placemen and penſioners ; farmers 
general of the Irith people, who hire a ſeat 
in Parliament in order to retail the uſe of it. 


And thus, in the room of one honorable per- 
fon, whoſe paſſions, principles, and intereſt 


can never differ eſſentially from thoſe of his 


country, you would have ſix ſupple courtiers, 
without paſſion, principle, or intereſt, ex- 
cept their perſonal and temporary emolument. 
Such muſt be the effect of every reform, of 
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e 1 
ſo may every project periſh, of which the ob- 
ject is not the diffuſion of equal rights through 
every deſeription of amenable citizens! 
hut it is not alone, that theſe meaſures 
muſt have proved inadequate, to procure the 
welfare of Ireland; I have ſtrong doubts, as 
to the propriety of any oppoſition to Go- 
vernment, unleſs the intereſt of the Catholics 
be included—Who are theſe preſumptuous 
men, who venture to appoint limits for the tide 
of public ſpirit? and arrogantly exclaim, 80 
far ſhalt thou go, and no further.” I will not 
venture to pronounce their conduct criminal, 
Tam ſure it is injudicious. Without deſign- 
ing the greateſt good, of the greateſt num- 
ber, the only motive, by which reſiſtance to 
eſtabliſhed order, can be juſtified, they inter- 
rupt the confidence, that ſhould ſubſiſt be- 
tween ſovereign and ſubje&. As if to decoy 
the Catholics into ſedition, they pompouſly 
detail the advantages of liberty, and teach 
us to prize as ineſtimable, that which 
they are reſolved not to communicate; and 
this conduct is. practiſed in a country, in 
which the individuals of the proſcribed party 
muſt encounter the frown of authority and 
all the inſolence of office, when they uſe the 
K-23 common 
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common rights, and claim the common bene- 
fits of a free ſubject. It is not conſiſtent to 
upbraid miſconduct to adminiſtration, whilſt 
the accuſers are guilty of flagrant injuſtice, 
and uſurp the birthright of their fellow citt- 
zens. Tt is not politic to agitate the queſtion 
of privilege before three millions of ſpecta- 


tors irrevocably predeſtined to ſlavery by the 
political combatants. It is not honeſt, to 
harraſs the country, and impede the opera- 


tions of Government, for the convenience of 
a minority. If two thirds of the nation are 
incompetent to enjoy freedom, thoſe who re- 
main, ſubmitting to the ſtroke of fate which 


aſſigned to them ſuch unworthy company, 


ſhould adopt the cauſe of Government, with 
its encroachments, and expenditures ; every 


popular harangue, every feſtival of freedom, 
every commemoration to liberty, is Brute 


dormis to the RomanCatholics of Ireland. 


I dread I have been prolix in this diſcuſ- 


fion, but I did not imagine I could better 
expreſs my grateful ſenſe of the honor done 
me by the Society, than by endeavouring to 
expoſe the whole extent of the evil you pro- 


pooſe to remedy.—] loſe all patience, at the 
ſyſtem of dupery that has been practiſed in 
| I this 


. 


this country. The e antipathy of 


two great parties, is endeavoured to be laid — 


down, as a vice inherent in their reſpective 
natures. Becauſe political prejudices once ex- 
iſted between us, (and I hope I have not 
failed in tracing them to their real origin,) 
_ theſe deſigning perſons would infinuate that 
they muſt be of neceſſity immortal. At the 
ra of the reformation, the well-known cir- 
cumſtances of the reformation itfelf, inve- 
nomed the diſſent which might have other- 
wiſe been innocent. The civil wars in this 
country prolonged, and the arts of our ene- 
mies were exerted to perpetuate, the diſſenſion. 
But, in the name of God, why ſhould diffe- 
rence on a queſtion of religion, more than on 
a controverted point of metaphyſics or philo- 
ſophy, be introduced into politics? Attentive _ 
only to the points, on which we are at vari- 
ance, ſhall we never recolle& the innume- 
able articles on which we agree, and look on 
the goſpel as a covenant of union - not an 
eternal ſource of heart-burnings, of diſ- 
cord and miſery?—No ; ſtateſmen make of 
the facred writings, that uſe that was former- 
ly he to e ** They call 
down 
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down heaven to divide the earth *. — And 


they receive lectures, which they might bluſh 


to merit, from that order of men, heretofore 
decried in this country, the Roman Catholic 
Clergy. | 


It is vainly imagined that the Safranchile- 


-ment of the Catholics is the ſecurity of the 
eſtabliſhment. The Catholics can ſcarcely 


be expected to look with patience. on the 


church, when, beſides the other inconve- 


niencies, they are informed that its exiſtence 


is connected with their bondage: If they poſ- 
ſeſſed every right and advantage the country 
affords, ſave only eccleſiaſtical revenues, they 
certainly could not be ſuppoſed ſo inſane as 
to embroil the ſtate, when, conſidering the 


power of England, and the ſtrength. of the 
other ſects, they never could hope to ſubſti- 
tute their own to that now eſtabliſhed. The 
.privation-of rights is again miſtaken for the 
cauſe of their ſubjection, it is in fact the 


effect, and to both evils there is a remote 
Cauſe, the Catholics of Ireland did not think. 


It 


” An expreſſion lately uſed in a charity ſermon, by the 
Rev. Mr. Conolly, an amiable and eloquent Roman Ca- 
molle clergyman of this city. 


( 23 ) 
It was a wiſe precaution of their maſters to 
deprive them of the means of information ; 
but that precaution is now to a certain de- 
gree eluded. His Majeſty's miniſters have 


it for their conſideration what means they 


will deviſe to perpetuate the ſlavery of a peo- 
ple, who have learned their importance in the 
ſtate, who have begun to communicate with 


each other on the ſubject of their grievances, 
and in expreſſing their ſentiments to uſe the 


freedom of the preſs, a remnant which acci- 
dentally eſcaped in the general havoc of their 


privileges. The Iriſh Catholics have ceaſed 
to exiſt for the mere purpoſe of profeſſing 


loyalty and paying taxes. * I repeat it again, 
V the 


I ſhould have excepted the ha! addreſfers of 
Kerry, and Kilkenny. There is a particular breed of 
t ſheep in Spain who are annually led to the royal collector, 
by whom they are numbered, and the duty payable on 
them levied. If on the appointed day the ſhepherd ne- 
glects to conduct them, it is ſaid that they will ſet out 
themſelves upon the journey. Until this t be diſ- 
proved, the paſtors of theſe counties, and the flocks that 
adhere to them, cannot, without heſitatiog be pronounced 

the moſt ſubmiſſive WOE” in Europe | 
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the Iriſh Catholics have exerciſed their un 
derſtandings, they have thought in the weak 


addreſſes, that have been impoſed on indivi- 
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duals; they have reflected in the ſpirited claim 
of rights, which theſe addreſſes extorted from 
every quarter of thekingdom. Thoſe who now 
enjoy the ſmile of a court, as well as thoſe who 
meet the frown of authority, and who deſpiſe 
it, have alike been taught their political impor- 


tance. The very Kats which thoſe gen- 


tlemen provoked, who call themſelves the 
friends of Adminiſtration, will, in the end, 


accompliſh the emancipation of the Catholics. 


Inſtructed as they have been by this contro- 


verſy, it will only be neceſſary to diſabuſe the 


deluded, they will readily diſcern their real 
intereſt. Even the injudicious attempts lately 
made to procure a ſurrender of their remaining 


rights, will endear to them the ſcanty re- 


lique of their fathers' freedom, the liberty of 
the preſs, the right of remonſtrance, the 
privilege of diſcuſſion; entrenching within 
theſe, they will appeal to their countrymen, 
for withogt your aid their emancipation can 
never be effected. They will not be deterred 
by the ſenſeleſs howl of N but let not 
their 


( ng ) 


dir enemies cheriſh the idea that they wall 
marr their fair proſpects by any giddy tu- 


mult. There is too. much good ſenſe in the 
Iriſh Catholics to attempt that which they 


are incompetent to accompliſh, and which, 


if they did ſucceed, would be in fact but 


laying waſte that conſtitution in which they 
<an acquire without commotion a valuable 
inheritance. But we will reſt upon remon- 


ſtrance the ſuccedaneum for force which a 
free conſtitution offers. Upon diſcuſſion, 


a middle point, between ſubmiſſion to 


grievances: and exertions to redreſs them, 


the enemies of Ireland ſhall hear daggers 


tho' not feel them. Good ſenſe will at length 
triumph over bigotry. ; and every Iriſh Pro- 
teſtant, as he loves his own freedom, will 
countenance the honeſt efforts of his coun- 
trymen to obtain it. Flapping away his 
Majefty* s petty officers who beſtow the ap- 
pellation of a rabble upon a gallant people, 
the Crown will liſten to us fcraving as a 
boon a portion of that liberty defigned by 
Heaven the common benefit of its creatures, 
and offering a friendſhip ſolicited in vain by 
8 alien nation, reſerved for the faſtidious 
E A rejection 
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rejection of our country. Adminiſtration will 
liſten to the voice of the ſubſtantial people of 
Ireland pleading their own grievances, and 
the miſery of their brethren. If virtuous, 
it will reſpect property diffuſed ; from that 
ſtate the greateſt number of induſtrious ſub- 
jects receive employment. It will attend, if 
wiſe, to that order of men ho produce 
moſt n and whoſe influence is moſt 
extenſive. | 

"4 Rami u me, * again to renew my con- 
gratulations on the formation of your Society. 
vou have indeed given an honourable ex- 
ample to your country. An example of pa- 
triotiſm and benevolence, the virtues of moſt 


comprehenſive operation; amidſt the nor- 


bleſt that animate the human heart; amidſt 
the pureſt that emanate from our common 
goſpel. To be free is the right of every na- 
tion: by ſome the bleſſing is poſſeſſed; by 
others, like the ſword of the degraded noble, 
it is withheld until they have ſpirit to make 
the claim, and virtue to adhere to it. If my 

prophecy be accompliſhed, that an energy of 
character is now riſing among the Iriſh Ca- 
tholics, the period of their emancipation is 
not 


CST 


not cas diſtant. Whatever ** of ſucceſs 


awaits our labours; whatever may be the 
event of our expoſtulation, to your ſociety 
and your citizens we muſt ever look with 
gratitude ; ; we muſt ever recollect, that, for 


the firſt commiſeration of our ſtate, for the 
firſt admonition to amend it; we are indebt- 


ed to you, our ſpirited and . coun- 


trymen. 
1 hams the honour, 
SIR, to be, 
with very great reſpe&, &. 
THEOBALD M*<KENNA. 


DuBLIN, 22d January, 1792. 


Robi. Simms, Eſq; 
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